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\ interest in art, notably enough, was awakened not by Amorsolo 
nit! his rural genre— although his images still dominated the 
BOitwar decades — but by the artists of the School of Paris, the 
isinn i the surrealists, the expressionists, and the cubists, who offered 
4 i tit U m mating imagery that I eagerly pored over in books. In retrospect, 
i h i it 1 i amusing that my first published piece on art centered on Cezanne 
f! I ww, invited as guest columnist by the late Pete Daroy in his column in 
f'tnr ( hllegian in the early 1960s. Barely out of my teens, I had just 
n\i \ i tini 1 1 ( >ly Ghost (now Holy Spirit) College and was starting to pursue 
decree in comparative literature at the University of the Philip- 
it mined out that I was in for a protracted stay because my program 
ulrly known for his anticlerical views, virtually made me repeat a 
ill (he entire undergraduate course. During the volatile energies of 
• '- I I ell in with the company of the pioneering Student Cultural 
Uttf in nl the University of the Philippines (SCAUP) comrades with their 
rttiii i! mix of politics and art that would overshadow the bohemian influence 
m • - I at ntialists. 

ittm two years of teaching in the Humanities Department of U.P. Los 
• . n would be my good fortune to view the works of the old masters and 
■■■■ ■ -i- tn an ists in the museums of France, Italy, and Spain during my stay in 
4 s hour sieve of the French government to study French art history and 
I iture at t lie Universite d'Aix-Marseille in Aix-en-Provence. The giddy fas- 
! i European art soon leveled off, however, as I settled down in my 
■ uhm e and set myself to peruse the art of my time and place, 
i his b< >ok puts together a selection of art reviews and essays I wrote from 
n I v I { y/0s to the present. My first art review, which was on a group show 
lI Sidpiikan! held at the Red Gallery in Cubao, was published in the 
in.ir.uine on the eve of the declaration of martial law in 1972. After 
5 peril »*l of press lacuna, I resumed writing occasional pieces in the mid- 
• m< hiding articles for the Archipelago magazine, and won the Art 
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Av.iM Itflon oi tki Philipplttsi (AAP) An * Ifltli lim Awifd tn II r fi l^rmv . 
live- ysm latar, in ZOOQi l was namfd 1 lultural ( )mm oi ehi Philippinti (< i( SP) 
( ;$ntemiiaJ I Ecmemc hi die Arts in An ( Ifftidsm. 

For mc, the 1980s were marked by periods of intense weekly practice us 
contributing art writer to the Observer, the Sunday magazine of the Tim.es 
Journal in 1982-1983, where I did art reviews and a series of pieces on 
folk art entailing field research. When the Times Journal folded up, I trans- 
ferred to Who magazine, where I wrote not only art reviews but also book 
and film reviews for two years. This was followed by a year or so at New Day 
(later Business Day), which was generous with space and made possible rather 
lengthy cultural studies. After the paper s demise, I had a stint in the cramped 
space of We Forum. In 1986, I regularly contributed short essays in culture 
and politics on the editorial page of the resuscitated Manila Times, which 
experienced turbulence from the start. Then, for about four years in the 1 990s, 
I temporarily stopped writing reviews because a great part of my time went to 
my work as area editor for the visual arts (with Imelda Cajipe-Endaya and 
Santiago Pilar) of the CCP Encyclopedia of the Philippines, with Dr. Nicanor 
Tiongson as general editor. During this time, I earned my doctoral degree in 
Philippine Studies at the University of the Philippines, with my dissertation 
entitled "Protest/Revolutionary Art in the Marcos Regime," which won the 
Chancellor's Award for Research. For a year, from 1995 to 1996, 1 lived in 
Tokyo doing research on "Modernism and Postmodernism in Japanese 
Art" as recipient of a research fellowship from the Japan Foundation. In a 
number of art conferences I presented papers and visited the cultural sites 
and museums in Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, and Australia. I had visited 
China earlier with my colleagues of the Cultural Research Association of 
the Philippines, and more recently had a second trip to the cultural sites 
of Europe. 

All through these years, I have also been teaching, at first intermittently 
%at the different units of UP (Diliman, Manila, and Los Banos), some nine 
years at the University of the East, and from 1979 to the present as regular 
faculty member at UP Diliman, first at the College of Fine Arts, then at the 
College of Arts and Letters in the Department of Art Studies (formerly Hu- 
manities), where I am based. 

A number of my cultural essays were published in the collection Images of 
Change, while my political essays appeared in The Covert Presence (1989) — 
both by Kalikasan Press and now out of print. My first book was the Mobil Art 
Awards 1980, followed in 1987 by Social Realism in the Philippines. The same 
subject but with a different approach and a more extended treatment was 
taken up m my doctoral dissertation. 
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i:; itiy ttichlnp ami writing mf%t\%mm % I havt dliarfid ihi hm mi 

mode! w heic one go< --. ovei the (<m nu\\ elements and dim pun red', to 
its tl'H meaning or njiitrm of the WorkJ>eeause the model cannot sui 
i momuatf the bridgi bitWiifl form and content nor show the in- 
Utiomlup between ch§ two, I have instead formulated a simple 
■ i'b li*nnl apprtim h, which shows more satisfactorily how the material 
ni thr work produce meaning within the whole. Also, I have discarded 
itii pi nt die historical background" of art and culture for the idea that 
ultun \ ■- .itu.iu -.| widiin its sociohistorical context and that an active and 
humus niiri.H tion takes place between art and its context through nu- 

tormi oi mediation. 
| if Ui in my interactions with artist friends, I have shared with many 
fii thr rdr.i that art has a vital role to play in society and that it can be a 
m I'M m m ial change. Art is perspectival, and as Janet Wolff (1983) wrote, 
Hmn%\ within the coordinates of society and history" Asserting its power 
' . art at its best resists strategies of containment and co-optation, 
lid i« me, it s value to be measured by the mechanical yardstick of the mar- 
Ifui rd, a great thinker once warned of the alienation of all things and 
phenomena, including love itself, into mere commodities. Doubtless, 
th« hist things to be rescued from this chilling alienation is art itself 
i would also like to add that my political view of art has always been 
1 ! i i om the beginning with a deeply hedonistic feeling for art. Thus, 
m for me is not purely discursive but has always been infused with 
: miir u{ discovering the serendipitous insight or the calm felicities of 
iiii^mpLiiion, quickened on occasion by the frisson esthetique. 

In this ( ollection I draw from my essays and reviews published in differ- 
iftj publications from the late 1970s to the present. Those from the Observer 
fay are short contributions, but those from Asian Art News and World 
\i utytutc News thrive from a larger space for analysis and reflection. The ini- 
m "Reading the Image" is a semiotics-basic method I have adapted to 
'v itl the contemporary visual arts. 

' " M, 'J ''^ to thtrtlr -11 thf> n^oriU ™Ury <y\Af>A <**A ?«COV.r?.ged 

wi * i k or who were part of my life at different times. From my days at 
mi Holy < I host College, my thanks first go to Sisters Angela and Mechtraud, 
1 torn my early days at the UP, I would like to recognize my old SCAUP 
m\ s ■!■ who have carried the torch from way back, 
i hanks go to my former editors in the 1980s, Yen Makabenta (Observer), 
i-i ! tiit i%i ( specially Cielo Buenaventura (Who) and Leah Palma Makabenta 
Kiv Business Day), both admirable, progressive women, and my present 
ditnr m Ihday, Francine Medina. Of my writer-artist friends, I would like 
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to acknowledge all then who kindly provided hilp and iK§umpmtiii I<> : - 
|oya, (lesai Legaspi, Hmilio Aguilai c iu/, ( )ml» OlmadOi M,u aim Vltdll, 
and the Kaisahan social realists. I would also like CO a« knowledge my friends, 
gallery owners Norma Liongoren, Silvana Diaz, Araceli Salas, and Didi Dee. 
Thanks also go to my colleagues in the Art Studies Department of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines College of Arts and Letters, particularly Norma 
Respicio and Patrick Flores. 

I would like make particular mention of my editor, Ian Findlay-Brown, 
of two publications based in Hong Kong — Asian Art News and World Sculp- 
ture News, both of which play a leading role in disseminating information on 
Asian art, regionally and internationally. 

My thanks also go to Emmanuel Torres, senior critic and curator of the 
Ateneo Art Gallery, who generously gave photographic access to the gallery, 
as well as to other owners of private collections who let their art works be 
photographed, and to Eric Liongoren who did the photographs. Many thanks 
are also due Esther M. Pacheco, director of the Ateneo University Press, who 
brought this book to realization, and Benilda R. Escutin, who spent hours on 
the book. 

Finally and especially, I would like to thank my parents, as well as Ely, 
Amelia, and Billy. And most of all, here's to my partner in life Gelacio, daugh- 
ter Sofia, and son Ramon "Bomen," as well as Diego and Carlos "Kotkot" 
Almirante for the light and joy. 
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Introduction 
Ri adinc i i ii Image 



iV#ry turn, we arc surrounded by images on billboards, paintings, 
it ulpturrs, drawings, illustrations, prints, cartoons, posters, murals, 
photographs, film, and computer graphics Tbey are conveyed 
=mous media — oil, acrylic, watercolor, sculptural materials, film, 
I Nil dia, and others, all of which have their own techniques, pro- 
unl ift In uc al approaches to image-making. Understanding art has to 
It ti "trading" the visual work as a re-presentation of the world, an 
nmnut and signifying practice conveying a complex of ideas, 
=ilurs, attitudes, moods, and atmospheres that derive from world 
lii.i i, Irologies. 1 

it i is a vital part of our lives, it is important for us to know and 
Mill n (niter. Exposure to different kinds of art forms and the practice 
■ hi ait can lead to the formulation of methods of analyzing it. 
dm i nt roductory essay is an effort at shaping a method of analysis. It is 
\\\ i r m iotic approach, which is able to show how the the material and 
\ i a I ispcrts are closely interlinked, if not fused, in the work of art. Like- 
; !<> - ample semiotic approach goes beyond the formalist view which 
H =< 11 to the formal premises of the work; rather, it advances a broader 
i Iu u« % mi which the work is situated within the coordinates of society and 
mi a dynamic relationship of engagement. 

I 

j .. di \ isual art form has its own technical standards of excellence, involv- 
• thi - hum* and use of a medium with its particular properties and suitable 
nujih-.s Because of this, it is necessary to familiarize oneself with the 

- is At < msiderably revised and modified version of "Reading the Image," which 
spin m . - 1 in / 1 i(i vanities: Art and Society Handbook (Quezon City: UP College of Arts and 
1 - 1 1 iMinl.it ion, Technical Panel on Humanities, Social Sciences, and Communica- 
mnmission on Higher Education, 1998), appendix A, 255-74. 
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dlffgfini hi inr.jiuiu% 111. i tseUlflUii thrauih thi sbttfvitldft of pfociiiii. 

It is essential to understand thf mediums ,md pr©( gffff involved in ail mak 
ing because thtie * mer into the maaniftg d tht work. 

( hie c an lake a pnu tical approach lor a preliminary understanding of tin* 
visual work, such as a painting. We can begin by going through the basic 
documentary information about the work. This kind of information is pro- 
vided by museums, galleries, and other exhibit venues in catalogues, brochures, 
and artist folios. 

Title of the work. The title may be significant or immaterial to the 
meaning of the work; it is a textual element which may or may not con- 
tribute to its meaning. What is the relation of the title to the work? It can 
be a simple label identifing the subject, in which case it is merely a conve- 
nient naming device. At times, however, it bears an ironic relationship to 
the work or may carry a sly or witty comment about the work or its sub- 
ject. If significant, the title adds a literary dimension to the work in the 
interplay of the visual and the literary 

Artist's name. This brings in biographical data: To what generation does 
the artist belong? Who are his peers? What were the dominant artistic trends 
during his active years? What is his personal background and training? Did 
he keep records, diaries, or did he publish statements which may shed light 
on his art? 

Medium and techniques. First of all, this requires that the work be identi- 
fied as a two-dimensional or a three-dimensional work. Two-dimensional works 
include drawings, illustrations, paintings, prints, posters, flat tapestries and 
wall hangings, mosaics, mats, textile paintings (such as batik, glass drawings, 
or paintings^and any other work which is reckoned in terms of length and 
width. All these forms resist academic hierarchization since they each have 
their own standards of artistic excellence. 

Three-dimensional forms include sculptures in various materials, such as 
wood, stone, metal, glass, or they may be assemblages of found objects or 
junk parts. Installations made of different materials composed within a de- 
fined space also fall under three-dimensional works. Much of folk art, such as 
clay pottery and baskets combining design and function, are three-dimen- 
sional in form. This is also true for indigenous ritual objects made by wood 
carving, such as the Ifugao buluL 

The documentation identifies the medium and sometimes the techniques. 
Is the medium academic or conventional, or does it involve artistic choice to 
a greater degree, as in mixed media or multimedia? Likewise, there should be 
a keen awareness of the painting, sculpture, print, or other form not just as a 
completed work but also as artistic process involving particular materials and 
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lit hntqut i ind prodm • d undei part h itlai mm u! inndmmis oi ptodtn Hon, 
peth personal irtd m\ lil It li ilia ttm §mmj to have a knowledge ..1 ihc prop 

fti< and limitation! ol thn different kindi oi media and then techniques. 
\ m mAfcriils ind m hniquei are also conveyors of meaning and not just 
lupgrfii ial oi ln< idenfal aspe< ts of the work. Technical innovations do not or 
P§yld not exist only lot themselves in the sheer interest of novelty, but should 
b( pari nl the work's total meaning. 'The use of indigenous materials evokes 
ihi llfttufftl and familiar environment and precludes the sense of alienation 

pit iem ed by ordinary viewers before artworks made from inaccessible spe- 

I illi! materials. 

A n<M< must be added regarding the ground of a painting. There are occa- 
sion*, m which the description of the ground requires greater specificity than 
fn\ rely < anvas, paper, or wood panel. Different kinds of cloth, canvas, and 
mod have been used as ground at different periods and, as such, they aid in 
Ituating the work in a particular time and place. It is also useful to identify 
ihc particular kind of paper used, such as the different art papers and hand- 
! 1 1 at le i uper produced from a wide variety of organic materials. This also goes 
fci the pigments and coloring substances, their compositions and origins, as 
mil as the tools used in the technical execution. It is likewise important to 
MU that with the advances in communications technology, art media are 
►ntinually being enriched, as in the use of computers in digital imaging. 
Dimensions, or measurements. Two-dimensional works are measured in 
II tlgth and width; three-dimensional works, in terms of length, width, and 
volume. The dimensions as now measured in the metric system may be large 
§i ale, mural size, big, average, small, or miniature size. The extreme poles of 
4 - Ify large and very small are usually significant to the meaning of the work. 
One of the smallest paintings on record is that painted on a grain of rice. In 
dir nineteenth century, miniature paintings of religious subjects and secular 
pftraits enjoyed a fashion. The historical and mythological paintings of the 
I uropean academies, abstract expressionist works, and street murals are large 
m it ale. Some large-scale works are meant to envelop and saturate the specta- 

■ L: -" J - nthrrc — fAr tr At hi ■ • - - •■ 4 = Ay< - 

pints within the painting. Murals that have an essentially public character 
nl< to address a large open-air crowd regarding issues and concerns of social 
ind political importance. In the case of installations, however, dimensions 
nuv be variable in relation to their different sites. 

The format of the work is part of its dimensions. The usual rectangular 
format of a painting may not hold any significance. Symbolism may come 
lllto play, however, in a square, circular, or irregular format. A modular sculp- 
uiM with exchangeable elements may manifest architectural concepts. 
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Monmgiilkt, with thi Influmei el the cin§miti< imift, thi ptlminf mi) 
eoniiil d '.c vn.il panels in juxtaposition. Sotna eottttMportfy woik*. may 

bouow tin- formal OJ early Renaissance ptintillgS, a:, in diptychs or triply Iv- 
or wiili a principal image bordered by a predella, or sections porrmying a 
narrarive sequence. 

Date of the work. The date, often the year, in which the work was com- 
pleted situates the work in a period and provides the historical context of the 
work. What were the predominant issues, concerns, and trends of the period? 
The work is viewed in relation to works of the same period by the same artist 
or by other artists. Likewise, it provides information as to what period of the 
artists development the work belongs, whether to the early, middle, or late 
period of his or her career. Finally, the date of the work situates it in art his- 
tory: Does it belong to a particular trend, school, or movement? What does it 
contribute to art history? 

Provenance. This is indicated by the name of the present owner or collec- 
tor of the work; it can belong to a museum, gallery, or part of a private collec- 
tion. A work, in fact, should have a record of provenance from the present 
owner to former owners and to the artist. 

Of course, one may not immediately find the answers to all these questions. 
Understanding a work of art may involve a great deal of research. Moreover,, the 
meaning of an important work can grow with time, as viewing it becomes a 
process of continual discovery which is part of the pleasure that art gives. 

* ii 

Let us begin with the basic premise that there are two interrelated aspects in 
the study of art. The first is that art has its specificity, that is, its particular 
language or vocabulary that has to do with the media, techniques, and visual 
elements of art and that constitute it as a distinct area of human knowledge 
and signifying practice. This is not just what is commonly called the formal 
aspect of art, but it is what constitutes art as a particular human activity differ- 
ent from the others. The other aspect is that art, while it has its specificity, is at 
the — - rime historically sitmfeH ™A shaped hy sorb! economic and ^Vttl- 
cal forces. Both these aspects need to be taken into account to be able to fully 
understand and appreciate art. For a study of the formal elements alone will 
not lead to a full understanding of the work, in the same way that the exclu- 
sive study of the social determinants risks collapsing the artistic into the so- 
ciological. A visual work as an iconic or pictorial sign has a unique and highly 
nuanced meaning, and this uniqueness and semantic richness arise from the 
original use of the elements and resources of art. Needless to say, the meaning, 
signification, or system or significations of a work is not statemental, nor is 
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tliir Mini: * i ititijiiji of a work a feductivf pfucgsi that reduces meaning t§ a 
miiuti ii i \u ?»>. in, m ii'ri. taught of message* Meaning in art ii a t offiplta 
iml i motional, and sensory signifu auons, which the work ionvey.% 
hi. h iln Kvvci riipondii bringing in the breadth of his cultural 
I giMuntl FKpo.sinr and naming and human experience in a dia- 

ffc iatiunihip with the artwork. One may speak of a works "horizon of 
• ■ 1 ! ' j I haglcfon I WI ), implying! i a nge of possible significations that a work 
it a * uii modatfj at the same time that it suggests semantic parameters, 
i hi uulyiK itudy of the various elements and material features of the 
rl should lead to a more stable and consensual field of meaning, away 
in c ti itn , whiiiisit al, purely subjective, and impressionistic readings. 

Ill 

Hiving taken note of the information provided by the basic documenta- 
1 1 ui the work, we then proceed to the four planes of analysis: the basic 
fiititii , (he iconic, the contextual, and the evaluative planes. 

i hi Basil Semiotic Plane 

Se miotics here is used in its basic formulation for the study of "signs." 
M i the work of art is the iconic or pictorial sign. A sign consists of a "signi- 
RciV* oi its material/physical aspect, and its "signified," or nonmaterial aspect, 
in rpl and value. Related to these is the "referent," or object as it exists in 
; i h real woi Id. A visual work, whether it be a two-dimensional pictorial plane 
itf a * In ee dimensional body, is an embodiment of signs in which all physical 
material marks and traces, elements, figures, and notations, are signifiers 
piM bear a semantic or meaning-conveying potential and which, in relation 
Sftch other, convey concepts and values which are their signifieds. Their 
Riant ic potential is realized in the analysis or reading of the integral work. 
The basic semiotic plane covers the elements and the general technical 
iivd physical aspects of the work with their semantic meaning- conveying po- 
ISRfifth It includes (1) visual elements, (2) choice of medium and technique, 
' \ i foi mat of the work and (4) other physical properties and marks. 

ual elements. These refer to line, value, color, texture, shape, composi- 
i n mi m space, movement — and how they are used. Each element has a mean- 
ing potential that is realized, confirmed, and verified in relation to the other 
I in* i us forming the text of the work. While the elements usually reinforce 
m\t another, there can also exist contrasting or contradictory relationships, 
whi* h may be part of the meaning of a work. The elements and all material 
l» it ures are thus to be viewed in a highly relational manner and not isolated or 
i ompartmentalized. 
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( hour offflidium §nd wckniqug s«i contsmperuy m%% midlum 1 nttfi 
moit- and more into the rniftiUfig oi the work. Wlnlr {hi iufOpatJI at ad 
cmics or salons of the nineteenth century decreed the choice of msdium, 
today the artist exercises free choice in this respect, a choice determined less 
by its availability as by its semantic potential. For instance, handmade paper 
with its organic allure, irregularities of texture, and uneven edges is favored 
by a number of artists because it bears significations conveying the uniquely 
personal, human, and intimate, in contrast to mass-produced standard 
paper. Technique, of course, goes hand in hand with the nature of the me- 
dium. Likewise, there are techniques that valorize the values of spontaneity 
and the play of chance and accident, while there are those that emphasize 
order and control. 

Format of the work The very format of the work participates in its mean- 
ing. Again, in contemporary art, format is no longer purely conventional but 
becomes laden with meaning. For instance, the choice of a square canvas is no 
longer arbitrary but enters into the meaning of the work as a symbolic ele- 
ment, the square signifying mathematical order and precision. 

Other physical properties and marks of the work. Notations, traces, textural 
features, marks (whether random or intentional) are part of the significations 
of the work. 

The elements of the visual arts derive their semantic, or meaning-convey- 
ing potential, from twojarge sources, namely, (1) human psychophysical ex- 
periences (psychological and physical/sensory), which are commonly shared; 
and (2) the sociocultural conventions of a particular society and period (Matejka 
and Titunik 1976). As human beings, our sensory and physical experiences in 
general are intimately fused with our psychological conditions and processes. 
Among our basic psychophysical experiences involve those of the changing 
light of day and night, of warmth and cold, of weight or gravity, relative 
distance, pleasure and pain, with the complex intellectual and emotional as- 
sociations that go with these. Because of these humanly shared experiences, it 
is often possible to arrive at a general agreement of what these elements and 
their usage convev in a work of art. 

The semantic potential of line, for instance, does not merely lie in its 
orientation as horizontal, vertical, diagonal, or curvilinear, but also in its very 
quality, its thickness or thinness, density and porosity, regularity or irregular- 
ity, its production by even or uneven pressure on a surface, as well as qualities 
determined by the instrument producing it. A line made by a technical pen 
signifies a set of concepts and values different from that made by a stick of 
charcoal. Likewise, the different orientations of line derive their meaning from 
the positions of the body. Asleep or at rest, one is in a horizontal position; in 
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■ ii : ami in tH.n, dupunal In dan. r, mir , natr* i mvrd lines 

n til urnd values from light through ihftdei oi gray to dark cornea 
v- tii in - ni the 1 yx le nl night and day, hum curly dawn through (he 
■• A » haiip.-, Hi (he course ol ilu day until evening to darkest 
■ h m ■ m thr Ii^hi and dark of our environment have always af- 
, all Vi in general, dawn ushers in bright optimism, while night 

mI inyMf-iy, melancholy, and respite. In our perception of color 
I"" thai sm n to advance are associated with human warmth, 
i • nnesv, and spontaneity, while cool hues that seem to recede are 
w* t\ ni. irnioirnr,,, M j ( < < mtainment, quietness, and restraint. Shapes are 
•! tfMHii phv.sit al experiences. C Geometric shapes, whether two- or three- 
• : ' il i ir nirasui able and circumscribed. Organic shapes are drawn from 
tl li ing and ^rowiiij' (onus, while free shapes project, expand, and contract 
tiun. [exture is associated with experiences of pleasure and pain, pleas - 
an.) unpleasantness, in tactile sensations of hard and soft , smooth and 
ilky and gritty. Movement in the visual art, whether implied or actual, 
f m\h U inn,, n, experiences of movement with our own bodies or in relation to 
funduf, Rhythm is part of the body's processes as an organic whole. Our 
f 1 Hiiipo-Miion is affected by gravity and the relative weights of things, as 
^ nut physi* al experience of bodies massing, crowding, or in isolation and 
li is als< » determined by our sense of the relationship between figures or 
vi \\ as between figures or objects and their ground, as well as the 
• - : • • alht (' 1* es within a given design or field. While allowing for a range of 
\ilh n« in sc use perception due to geography and climate (tropical ortemper- 
" po- siidr to assume a certain degree of universality in the human response 
: ■ i- mt 1 1 1 =s oi art. 

important, the meaning-conveying potential ofthe elements also comes 
then snt iocultural context with its conventions and traditions. Social con- 
fix involve social codes and symbolic systems commonly shared by mem- 
mn 1 >( a m n iet y or group. Codifying systems include those of color, for instance, 
ip hi from the significations drawn from the basic n.svrhonhvsirpl assoria- 
.n eju ire socially derived meanings. For the various hues possess differ- 
1 nuntic inflections in different societies. A common example is black, 
h 1 1 ie < < >]< >r of mourning in Western or Western-influenced societies, while 
hin in many Asian societies. Likewise, groups and societies have their own 
it i« < odes that have to do with the range of hues with their tones and 
latum! inn-, t hat operate in their art with prevalent or favored color combinations. 

: iriif an 1 r, the chromatic code used by artists in urban areas has been largely 
5 teNn M if * i 1 >y die standard sets of colors industrially produced in the West. On 
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Introduction 

the other hand, the chromatic codes of the cultural communities are determined 
by their lore of local dyes derived from available plants and minerals. Each cul- 
tural community has its own particular chromatic code because it has its own lore 
of dyes, although there may be general similarities between a number of commu- 
nities. By bringing out the distinctiveness of each, one does not lump indigenous 
artistic qualities into one homogenous category 

Conventions may also include formats, as in the Chinese horizontal or verti- 
cal hanging scroll. The different writing conventions in different societies may 
influence composition in space. Also important are cultural conventions in the 
use of space that is linked with world views. There is, for instance, the dialogue 
between figure and space in the arts of China and Japan, on one hand, and the 
phenomenon of horror vacui in the arts of India and Southeast Asia, on the other. 
In abstract art, it is the basic semiotic plane which alone operates in general, but in 
figurative art, one proceeds to two other planes. 

According to de Saussure (1974), meaning is produced from the interplay 
of the signifiers of the work. Following this, a number of observations arise. 
The first is that artistic analysis takes into account not only the elements but 
also other material aspects, such as dimension, format, medium, frame, and 
techniques, as signifiers or conveyors of meaning. The second is that there is 
developed a finer and more ^gnsitive perception of the elements as they are 
specifically and materially found in a particular work. Line, for instance, is 
not just seen in its vertical, horizontal, or diagonal orientation, but is exam- 
ined in its particular properties of density porosity relative sharpness, and 
other such matters. Third, the elements are not studied in a sequential and 
compartmentalized manner but in a highly relational and interactive way in 
which the use of line, color, texture, and composition in space confirms or 
verifies meanings or creates semantic relationships of similarity or contrast. 
And fourth, the signifiers go hand in hand with their signifieds, and thus one 
does not limit oneself to a description of the elements in the way they are 
used: one, instead, links their particularities of usage with their primary signi- 
fications based on human psychophysical experiences, as well as with their 
intellectual and emotional associations within the society. In the images of art 
and the media, the use of the elements affects us subliminally or unconsciously 
and, especially in the media, is part of what have been called the "hidden 
persuaders" that influence choice and behavior. However, it is in art criticism 
that we become highly conscious of the means and their effects and what they 
signify. It is also in semiotic analysis that we work within the spe< ifi< language 
of art In cont*a*t, the classical approach often overlooks the bask Language «>i 
art and bears heavily on the image, its iconography and desi ripttve detail-., a<* 
wrll as its it onology and its lurntlvi 



Introduction 
luiiiu lMane, or the Image Itself 

! hk level is still part of the semiotic approach since it is still based on the 
iti. i sonified relationship. Here, however, it is not the material elements 
f th< ml i 1 i.it are dealt with as in the basic semiotic plane; it has to do with 

[mm i. iii.ii features, aspects, and qualities of the image, which are the sec- <J 
i li ve! ■uMilliers. The image is regarded as an "iconic sign," which means — 
»iul n • narrow association with religious images in the Byzantine style — 
h i % ,1 unique sign with a unique, particular, and highly nuanced mean- 
ii different from a conventional sign, such as a traffic or street sign that 
ihiglf literal meaning agreed upon by social convention. 
1% u mm plane includes the choice of the subject, which may bear so- 
\\ Hid poll f ii al implications. An example in art history is the French realist 
■ iuMave ( lourbets choice of workers and ordinary people in his paint- 
imtrad of the Olympian gods and goddesses or heroes from Greek and 
••• Hi antiquity that were the staple of classical and academic art up to the 
u * nth < enmry. We can ask the questions: Is the subject meaningful in 
i ihr ah ic cultural context? Does it reflect or have a bearing on the 
n id ideologies arising in a particular place and time? 
; proi reds to consider the presentation of the image and its relationship 
thi h • i 11 ilusiibjectisahumanfigure,doesitaddresstheviewerdirectlyor 
| it if ' < mtamcd or self-absorbed? What kind of subject-viewer relationship is 
din • I n ill >jei t through his facial expression, body language, costume and 
it ii , n nin.il or social background? Is it a relationship of peers or one of 
:•. tn< i and subordination? Is it a friendly ironic, aggressive, or hostile rela- 
i nid all possible nuances thereof? Most examples of Philippine genre, for 
iir I > i .n I on the concept of the stage or tableau that is oriented toward 
publn nidi, in (\ which it seems to address directly — a mark of the social 
i»l i i it « 1 1 peasant society as well as of the extended Filipino ftmily 
in whit li .ill nu mbers of society have their kinship appellations. John 

my, of $?Ang (] 972), has an Engrossing study of paintingSi with the 

i n Mibjr. t, in which he demonstrates sexist attitudes toward women 
t i u a n | »li§d male viewer. 
Ak'.i pan of die iconic plane is the positioning of the figure or figures, whether 
i in piuhi . dure fourths, .uul so forth, and the significations that arise 
Ml u ui pirsentations. I >ocs the painting show strong central focus- 
U\i ill. piiii. ijeil iigun oi tipyinp, the center space, or is it decentered and 
i- \\i*\u^ nuiuiirtiu al in ( oni) >usu u mi I low do theM presentations contrib- 
h m mi liiiiir. 1 Um § tin subjei t * *i subjp ts have a formal or a casual 
• ! m!- ill. ntral 1 inures stance poised, relaxed, indifferent, 
j !,,v ...... i> ii,.(M,iui-i. i i, yiu-u to piyi holngical insight 



into t iuiac in l>y the aiust? I » » i ust ufue and aecaisorbs? St» ill. i^rttna nituftlf 
sin iaU 01 domesti< i 1 What is the relative si fling oi thr hemes from larp ( e to sinalli' 
What bearing docs this have on the meaning of the work? lamas lampuhan 
(1895) brings to the fore the artist s sensitivity to body language. How do the 
postures of the man and the woman convey their emotional attit udes? 

In portraits, where is the gaze of the subject directed? This is important 
not only in defining the relationship of subject and viewer but also in describ- 
ing pictorial space. Degas s Woman with Chrysanthemums, for example, shows 
a middle-aged woman beside a large vase of flowers. More important, her 
intense and scheming look projects an imaginary line to a figure or figures 
that are the objects of her gaze outside the pictorial field of the painting into 
an implied open and expanded space. 

Is there cropping of the figure or figures? What is the significance of the 
kind of cropping used? Some kinds of cropping are intended to create a ran- 
dom, arbitrary effect as against the deliberate and controlled. Other kinds 
isolate a segment of the subject, such as the hand or the feet, in order to draw 
attention to its physical qualities — when a part stands for the whole, a peasant s 
bare feet can tell us about an entire life of labor and exploitation. Likewise, 
some artists use cropping as a device to imply the extension of the figure into 
the viewers space. 

Here one also takes into account the relationship of the figures to one 
another, whether massed, isolated, or juxtaposed in terms of affinity or con- 
trast. A painting may expand or multiply its space by having not just one 
integral image but several sets of images in montage form, from the same or 
different times and places. These may occur in temporal sequence to consti- 
tute a narrative or may take the form of simultaneous facets or aspects of 
reality. Serial images showing an image multiplied many times, as in Andy 
Warhol s Campbell Soup cans, convey significations arising from the blatant 
consumerism of advanced capitalist societies. 

The style of figuration is an important part of the iconic plane. The figu- 
rative style is not mere caprice, passing fashion, or the artist's personal ecriture; 
bevond these, it implies a particular re-presentation or inrernremrion of the 
world, a world view, if not ideology. Classical figuration basically follows the 
proportion of 7 Vi to 8 heads to the entire figure in its pursuit of ideal form, as 
in a formal studio portrait with the subject enhanced by makeup, all imper- 
fections concealed. Realist figuration is based on the keen observation of people, 
nature, and society in the concern for truth of representation, thus creating 
portraits of individuals without glossing over physical imperfections and defects 
or exposing the environmental squalor that arises from social inequities. Impres- 
sionist figuration is fluid and informal, often catching the subject unaware like a 
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tituiiil inn « i i qui «.n!ist figuration follows fmotionil impulse, mi drivn, 
nht h iuvnlvinp &Iiterti©n and ekihiftg colors that come from strong emo= 
ifm* i h. u wth howtvgr, ihould noi be coo anxious to find pre< ise stylisti* 

■ ■ urn. mpuiaiy art has seen the development oJ highly original styles 
gone Lii beyond the turn-of-the-eentury styles of the School of 
If k important to be sensitive to the meaning-conveying potential of 
individual and contemporary styles. In the basic semiotic plane, which 
itli i In material aspects of the work, and in the iconic plane, which 
itli the aspec is o| the image itself, one can see that as the signifier 
t he srpaiated from the signified, concrete fact or material data cannot 
bi 4\ - i hom value- in oilier words, as Janet Wolff (1983) asserts, fact is 
hi laden =md value, or ideological meaning, is derived from material fact. 

* hi { Miiteiaii.il Plane 

! 1, tr one proceeds from the basic semiotic and iconic planes and the 
l< ■ lee and insights one has gained from these into the social and histori- 
• untexi <>f the work of art. Resituating the work in its context will bring 
\m ihf full meaning of the work in terms of its human and social implica- 
i he viewer draws out the dialogic relationship of art and society. Art 

!ts energy and vitality from its social context and returns to it as a 

(iiitive loree and catalyst for change. If one does not view the work in 
itiuh to its context — but chooses to confine analysis to the internal struc- 
■! the work — one truncates its meaning by refusing to follow the trajec- 
= < >i the work into the larger reality that has produced it. One precludes 
work horn reverberating in the real world. 

v. h r, been said earlier, the meaning of a work is a complex that involves 
mm pes, values, emotions, attitudes, atmospheres, and sensory experiences 
im\ m ise I nun the three planes. The experience of a work cannot be reduced 
M paraphrased in a statement, such as a moral lesson or message, but is a total 
! Hem e involving the faculties of the whole person — not just his eye^or 
Nil lenses, but his mind and emotions as well. The work of art has its horizon 
.i.-im nW is narrower or larger depending rtn th* Hegree ~ f 1 lit 
fi * ultural breadth, art exposure and training, and intellectual and emo- 
; k%m\ mat urity of the viewer. Art involves cognition or learning; it is an im- 
piftaitt way of learning about people, life, and society Does the work expand 
m\ Knowledge of reality as a whole? Is its experience insightful and transfor- 
vi th respect to living in the world? 
k broad knowledge of a society's history and its economic, political, and 
■Inn il conditions, past and present, is called upon m the contextual plane. 
Ml' dus comes a knowledge of national and world art and literatures, 
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mythologies, philosopKics, and different i uliuu s mi mM vi< tm, IThi mzk 
of art may contain references and allusions, direct or indirect, to historical 
figures and events, as well as to religious, literary, and philosophical ideas and 
values that are part of the meaning of the work. 

The different symbolic systems, which are culture-bound, also come into 
play. Although we have been strongly influenced by Western symbolic sys- 
tems, we have to move toward a greater awareness of our many indigenous 
and Asian/Southeast Asian, Malay animist, and Islamic symbolic systems that 
must be valorized as they are part of our social context. These systems may 
have to do with color, shape, design, as well as cultural symbols associated 
with the belief systems of the different ethnic groups. Figures may also have 
rich and distinct intellectual and emotional associations built around them in 
the course of the history of a group. 

The contextual plane likewise situates the work in the personal and social 
circumstances of its production. The work may contain allusions to personal 
or public events, conditions, stages, as well as influences (such as persons and 
literary texts) that have been particularly meaningful to the artist. Themes 
and subthemes may be derived from personal life experiences significant to 
the artist and particular biographical data may play an important part in un- 
derstanding the work and its view of reality. 

The work is firmly situated in a particular society and time, "in its social 
and historical coordinates" (Wolff 1983). The work is viewed or studied in 
relation to its epoch, to the prevailing world views, ideologies, issues, con- 
cerns, trends, and events of the day. It situates the artist with respect to the 
debates of his time. The work may have allusions or references to the person- 
alities and events of a particular period, and convey attitudes of espousal, 
approval, indifference, or rejection with respect to these for the work of art 
conveys values, artistic, religious, social, or political. Art then is not value- 
free. All art contains values of one kind or another. Abstract art, likewise, may 
express world views and values, as Mondrians abstraction, for instance, con- 
veyed his neoplatonism, as he considered his paintings symbolic ot the under- 
lying harmony and order in the universe. On the contrary, Pollocks gestural 
abstraction places value on spontaneity and the release of kinetic energy and 
nonrational impulses. Values — such as spontaneity as against discipline and 
order, mystery and elusiveness as against clear definition, informality as againsi 
the formal, transitoriness as against permanence— may be found in abstract 
art, at the same time that these can be viewed in the light of the intellectual 
trends of the time. 

Finally? a single work of art is often more < onipietely Uftdifitood whtn il 
i-. viewed 10 the context of the artist's entire body oi WOfki Wmfi 1( i: . jUXtg 
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md Lumpied tin fh< semintit , iconic, and < olUextllill planes with works 
in th< mnu period, in different periods of his career, and then with 
tit hi3 i m hi mpuiai irv This if bet ause the meaning of one work may 
it 1 nl i i * ' ! : ' i body nl work or of an integral artistic vision. In com- 
iin. in mahty, the wmk nl art reveals its numerous ramifications of 
m i!i mm. iimr that it is related to its referents in the real world. 

! iiuaiiVr PLiiir 

i hi ! alujtiv.- pLmr lu% tn dn with analyzing the values of a work. After the 
liniihgnj il>. work is tin- difficult task of evaluating it. Often, it is facile to 
ihiiitlott involves the two aspects of form and content. However, this 
tin ni, in jllv < onservative since the two are regarded as conceptually 
la rmintn a ttaly sis in vt living the basic semiotic plane, the iconic plane, 
■ ■ * ' ' ■ iimI plane that si tows how meaning is produced through the inter- 
hlp i thr signifieri (material features) and signifieds (concepts, values) 
uniqiM j M' tonal sign that is the work of art. At all points, meaning is 
i in n ni, ii.il ft 11 in. Again, empirical, physical fact is value-laden, and 
nsue fit mii material fact. Thus, the first consideration in evalu- 
liinn -uU I., -m what <\< T ur the material basis of the work conveys meaning or 
iil ii int. 1 K= * mal/rmotinnal content's. 

fht ' ! tion of the material basis of rhe work reckons with standards 
11 fin in tin use ,,f 1 ht n id limn and its related techniques. Some ques- 
1 poied I - thr medium (which includes surface, ground, or mate- 
: i in^tii 1 infills, n »*>!*., pigments — all these calling for appropriate 

• ■ -1 with a high degree of artistic skill, creativity, and insight? 
I iiu, ul n inrtlnnn chosen as most appropriate in conveying general 

■ t ift 1 iigiiifti a 1 ions? With respect to medium, the viewer/critic rejects 
ulni'mal In 1 n. hirs laid down by the nineteenth-century academies in 
il iin i ,ir r. md n ulptnre in marble were considered superior to 
ni il! visual hums whether paintings, prints, posters, illus- 
and roniii observe srandards ol technical excellence to 
ml ... ■ be on pai nt below pan Understanding and evaluating the 
' i.ii ni tfir work trqunes a Ii mil iarity with and sensitivity to the 
i medium I husthe viewer/critic should devote time to research- 

• ! • • i Mu- hi making, even doing exercises or producing his or 

1 1 \t tin inir rime, one must be open to the transgressing of 
md norms in die quest foi new creative and expres- 

; Hi ; ■ — h< !• * * ii ii ■■ j m Hi! consideration of form tout hrs upon the prin 

■ ■> - hi- I. it. «i .i.liihm til v id. iiiified as rhythm, haimnnv. 

H 



baJani a, and prop©rtl©n ( >m hfti l§ h 11 111 wlftii hewtvtf, thai rhiii nm< n 

were t.iiil down |>y the luanpe.it* \ hzuu al a< adriturs M» piesri \f thr hifian hi* 
order ol monarchical society In du n philosophical framework thr ideali dl 
harmony, balance, and proportion were noi only aesthetic values but alia 
sociopolitical values decreed as "in the nature of things." Hie problem is that 
these values, while they retain a continuing but limited validity, are often 
erroneously absolutized as the ultimate objectives of arr. 

As has been stated, the meaning of a work is a complex of concepts, 
values, and feelings, which derive from human life and the real world and 
have a bearing upon them. Thus, an important aspect of the evaluation ol .1 
work necessarily includes the analysis and examination of its significations 
and values that become fully articulated on the contextual plane, although 
these had already been shaping up on the basic semiotic and iconic planes, 
And since values are expressed in the work that holds a dialogic relationship 
with reality, the assessment of these values is a necessary part of critical evalu- 
ation. Now, the values of the artist as conveyed in the work and those of the 
viewer may coincide in mutual agreement or may not quite coincide or may 
even be contradictory. There exists, of course, a whole range of attitudes on 
the part of the viewer/critic to the work, from full espousal and enthusiastic 
agreement at one pole, through degrees of appreciation and indifference grow- 
ing toward annoyance and to vigorous rejection at the opposite pole. 

It becomes clear that, on one hand, the artist is not or should not be a 
mere technician but expresses a view of life in his work. On the other hand, 
the viewer/critic is also not a mere connoisseur confined to the analysis of the 
elements, techniques, and processes. The viewer/critic is one who must have, 
after long reflection and experience, arrived at the formulation of his own 
value system, his view of the world and humanity he has come to feel deeply 
and even strongly about. As the artist enjoys artistic independence, the critic/ 
viewer also enjoys his own autonomy. For, to be sure, the critic is not an 
appendage of the artist or a promoter or publicist, but one who vitally con- 
tributes to the dynamic dialogue, interaction, and debate in the field of art 
and culture as thrsr intersect with nthr r human ■rnnr.firns — rhfi politicali so- 
cial, and economic. 

An underlying premise then is that the viewer of art, in particular the art 
critic, needs to have thought out fully his own values by which he or she lives 
as a total human person. The artist likewise creates art not as a fragmented 
human being or purely technical specialist, but as a total thinking and feeling 
individual If the critic simply describes and appreciates the works technical 
excellence, if it is indeed worth appreciating on this level, and stops short of 
making value judgements, then he isolates the work from its larger social 
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hit h ■. i : . h« dnni. . i lit h,.iii hi. iiu| H -. t aiu i m. 4ild 
• H'lhhMt "! 4ii In -1 ling upon itvrl! Vet, when ihrnith ■ vain 
Uii 1 in in. mvii philosophy and vision ..I hlc and (he world, 
■ ill m£ tin duiotMir between the work and the viewet, altei 
! -inmii. reading, understanding and c ontextualr/ing 

llj ui indirectly ««>nvryss meaning and seeks to influence 
m subliminal ways, then it is but an essential role of the 
Im ihl. tn m op-nize these subtle semiotic devices and ro ar- 
iiid i ■iin K dun. to hpliL As the critic/viewer fully recognizes 
I tin pi.Hi^juvc ul thr artist to express his ideas and feelings, the 
tin ' ighi to ajuee or have reservations with respect to the 
tn Ins own values and view of the world. It is to be pointed 
i \U-4\ 11 <-- puvable lor a critic to understand and appreciate a 
In tt% sp. ■ if ii soi ioeulrural context without necessarily espous- 
tln inn way that one can deeply appreciate aZen work of art 
i n§i ? / r u Buddhist o i leself . However, in contemporary art pro- 
Mittrxt nl our time and place, the expression of the critics 

\\ u 1 10 he construed as a manipulative strategy but as only 

|ifig nui ihriuative viewpoints in the dialogic relationship of art and 

it i «, ih| y. 

! dn irsponsihle viewer/critic draws from a rich fund of knowl- 
- uii an. The Filipino art critic may uphold values reflecting the 
fni national identity and placing premium on the peoples interests 
hm n w interests that seek to dominate our national life. The democ- 
! ii j may be promoted in themes that enhance the sense of human 
I * illy < d 1 hose engaged in basic production and that espouse 
i\va .11 id projects. Democratization can also be carried out in the 
P 1 1 1 a 1 h > 1 1 ) 1 s a n d media that make art accessible to the larger number. 
Ill wise, a liberative thrust in themes that espouse the cause of tradi- 
1 mm i ih/ rd sectors, such as women and children, as well as non-Chris- 
tnd Muslim groups in the Philippines. The critic may uphold the 
gf Mi a% an emancipating influence rather than as pure commodity or 
• - ■ itninj' to the elite. 

hit if, as may sometimes be the case, interpretations of the work 
m « iitics do not coincide or are contradictory? Does this mean 
in * 1 1 1 it al process is unreliable? There may be a general consensus 
hau. s< -miotic and iconic planes, but differences may lie in the 
IfffeMu d nui, especially, in the evaluative plane of analysis. This is so in all 
h tn liven by conflicting interests, such as ours, it is only to be 
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txpti mi thai wtliti md rffwtr§/< ritli i idhtw w dlvtfn vtlm >• mi ih i? 
, oin< idt, overlap, qi are in epposWeft, ihui aflfei dn§ ihi wiy chty nudtf m 
or look at art. 

Thus, after the critic/viewer has gone through tin Com planes the 
semiotic, the iconic, the contextual, and the evaluative — it is possible to de- 
termine the semantic focus and parameters of the work and from these proje< t 
its horizons of meaning, its boundaries and limitations, its semantic implica- 
tions and ideological orientations, its conservative or transformative tenden- 
cies with respect to human life and society. The critic/viewer thus arrives at a 
more focused understanding of the work of art which, while it has a semantic 
core, has parameters that are fluid and continually being expanded and elabo- 
rated on in the ever-continuing dialogic experience of art. 
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[©si Teni i Hun 

■ 

I * Hi missis oi Chance 

• * th< ba< kdrop of political ferment and economic instability 
Pit the Southeast Asian region today, there are quite a num- 

! artists who negotiate the delicate balancing act between art as 
i- md a§ formal reinvention. Jose Tence Ruiz (b. 1956) counts 
hj 1I1U hanlv ImwI. I ; ui (lie last three decades, he has produced work in 
■ i! • • ■ v « n i rent form and medium to which he has brought his own 
|i Muni ■ mimvaiions. 1 h has exercised his ample creativity on a wide-rang- 
u ludnuMontemporary issues, folk psychology, and indigenous world 
Per him, art is a critique of the social order — reared as he was in the 
Mhtiun ( >i ,h i.il realism — but it is a critique leavened with wit, humor, 
ipii h oi .uJventure and challenge. His sizeable oeuvre includes draw- 
mh) illuM kk ions, paintings, assemblages, installations, and digital imagings 
11 1 ■ ■ i "i material, academic or traditional, organic or industrial, and in 
' llti "vril.ip and coalesce. His art draws its energies from the enmeshed 
ahui ii Innrms.md influences, politics and art history of the Philippines, at 
mv tiinr that it thrives on contemporary regional challenges and on 
■i t he an computer and communications technologies — a rich an* com- 
iuhr-.js that makes any show by Tence Ruiz an event. 

luly 1 ( )% to 1998, Jose Tence Ruiz participated in a group show 
Id FoUl one-man shows: a group show of digital imagery, a show of 
k . .UK I two of oil paintings. The pioneering group show entitled 
-' d at SM Megamall Art Center in MandQluynng ™U\rU ale m. 
: >v Antipas Delotavo, Neil Doioricon, Al Manrique, and Noe 
■ : imtMig others, consisted ofworks using large format-digital imagery, the 
« ha! such an exhibit was put together in the Philippines. Tence Ruiz, 
i' the- guiding spirit of the show, explored the vast resources of com- 
; H* luiology applied to art making: drawing or painting with pixels or 
units, s< .inning images from a vast universal photofile, modifying and 
lug these images, combining them with elements of past and present 
lltd (using computer with camera work. There is, in addition, the 
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